ADJUSTMENT  PROBLEMS  OF THE  MODERN  WOMAN
or more out of college), 1,079 were working at the time of answering.
Of the total 1200, 78.3 per cent stated that their life was "happy," 63,7
per cent that it was "satisfactory," and 65.1 per cent that it was "success-
ful." It would seem that a large proportion of these women find their
work a definite factor in giving them an adequate life, despite many
minor difficulties.
Certain occupations, of course, afford a sublimated outlet for women's
love interest. This is particularly true of nursing, child-welfare work, and
teaching; in these the maternal role may be and often is evoked* But
the matter is not as simple as it appears. Women teachers often become
too involved emotionally with their pupils, either leaning toward over-
affection and sentimentality or developing a certain defensive "hard-
boiled" attitude toward their charges, neither of which bespeaks well-
trained attitudes. (See Chapter XVIII.) Similar ambivalence may be true
in child-welfare and related social-service work. Although nursing as a
profession is protected, in part, from too much of this type of response
by its more technical and objective character, it is patterned on maternal
care of the patient, and on the dependency role of daughter to father in
the relation of nurse to physician. Not only do these occupations reflect
the mother pattern, but so do others, such as, missionary work, dress-
making, millinery, and domestic service. Often the daily relations of
secretaries or stenographers to their employers take on many of these
features. For those women who take up some form of religious activity
as a vocation there may well be an outlet which may use both emotional
and intellectual interests in a healthy and socially accepted form. Love,
marriage, and family patterns are most evident in religious social-service
work and in missionary endeavors. The traditional'feminine pattern of
renunciation is particularly in evidence. It is often an instance in wfyich,
quoting William James, "a higher happiness holds a lower unhappiness
in check." Dickinson and Beam (1934, pp. 357, 360) aptly observe:
"The working woman who must also appear as potential Madonna finds her ideal
of her own mother important for happy acceptance of occupation.
"In this scries, 239 or half the cases [of those who work] arc employed in ways
which stress the mother pattern. Nearly a hundred arc in clerical work, another in
domestic or personal service, thirty more are milliners, dressmakers and seamstresses,
preoccupied with feminine trade. Such workers learned their job and served their
apprenticeship to women, and either work together with women or in a capacity
which lets the personal relation to man be the traditional one of wailing on and
helping him.
"It is then occupational preparation and sustenance to remember the mother as
cheerful, lovely and good, superior in tenderness, an anodyne. She healed, encouraged,
and appreciated; the maternal ideal is a figure of renunciation...
"[And] when work is so closely tied to the sexual impulse that it becomes the main
avenue of life, it uses the familiar ingredients of the love pattern...."